CHAPTER III

THE WESTMINSTER

her return from Geneva, George Eliot had gone
to the Brays, with whom she stayed for some months.
A turning-point in her life was now to occur. The
Westminster Review, started originally by the Bentham-
ites in their most hopeful days, was in its normal
state of insufficient circulation. J. S. Mill had given
it up when the decline of the '" philosophical radicals "
made the management of their organ a thankless task.
Since his day it had been in the hands of Mr. Hickson.
It was now to be transferred to Mr. Chapman, who
hoped to make it an adequate organ for the best
liberal thought of the day. He paid a visit to the
Brays in October 1850 with Robert William Mackay,
an amiable and accomplished man whose chief work,
The Progress of the Intellect, had just appeared. George
Eliot wrote a sympathetic review of this book for the
Westminster Review, Her article was in the number
for January 1851, and was the first writing in which
she attempted anything more ambitious than trans-
lation. Maekay's aim, as she defines it, was to show
that "divine revelation" is not to be found exclu-
sively in the records of any one nation, " but is co-
extensive with the history of human development."
A phrase about the " inexorable law of consequences "ociety of the squires and farmers,
